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VINCENT D'INDY : AN ESTIMATE 

By EDWARD BURLINGAME HILL 

THE position of the conserver of tradition, however much he 
may justify the claim to be considered as a specifically 
modern artist, is always an anomalous one. By reason of 
his reactionary tendencies he becomes an object of suspicion, if 
not of ill-concealed derision to young iconoclasts and would-be 
forgers of new paths, even if he himself had suffered in his youth 
for his ardent partisanship in behalf of advanced movements. This 
is the more strikingly true during the last decades of the nineteenth 
and the first of the twentieth centuries, not only because musical 
evolution during that time has been incredibly swift, but since 
the drift of the present shows signs of departure toward fields 
whose ultimate scope is at once an object of acrid disparagement 
on the one hand, and equally optimistic conviction on the other. 

In attempting, therefore, the valuation of so considerable a fig- 
ure as Vincent dTndy, one must strive at the outset to discern clearly 
the complex and even contradictory elements in a personality whose 
creative activity extends over more than forty years, to establish 
the genuine unity of these traits while at the same time maintaining 
an impartial recognition of shortcomings which are unsympathetic 
and even inimical to many praiseworthy features of revolutionary 
present pay art. To this end, a few biographical facts are essential in 
fixing the human as well as the esthetic aspects of the artist. 

Vincent dTndy was born in Paris, March 27, 1851, of a family 
of ancient nobility coming from Ardeche in the Cevennes region. 
His father, of whom Mr. Philip Hale has quoted a somewhat 
equivocal description, "played the violin not too disagreeably." 
In consequence of the early death of his mother, dTndy was 
brought up by his grandmother, Madame Theodore dTndy, "who 
had known Gretry and Monsigny, and who had shown a keen 
appreciation of Beethoven in 1825." 1 His earliest formative in- 
fluence was the music of Bach and Beethoven, thus establishing 
a taste for the classics which has persisted ever since. After 
his early lessons with Diemer, he continued the study of the piano 
with Marmontel and harmony with Lavignac at the Paris 
Conservatoire. From his social and intellectual environment, 
dTndy was permitted to regard music as a diversion rather than as 

'Autobiographical Notes. The Musicians' Calendar, Boston, 1905. 
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a possible vocation. But he cherished a secret ambition to compose, 
and by 1870 had finished some piano pieces, a choral work and even 
meditated an opera on Victor Hugo's drama Les Burgraves. After 
the Franco-Prussian war, in which d'Indy served throughout, he 
turned to the study of law. But he soon joined the SocUtS nationale 
de musique frangaise which has played so important a rdle in the 
development of French music. After being secretary for nearly 
ten years, d'Indy became president of the Society after the death 
of Franck in 1890, and by his faculty for organization has signally 
promoted the scope of its activity. 

Perhaps the most significant event of d'Indy's career came 
in 1872, when introduced by Henri Duparc, he showed Cesar 
Franck a quartet for piano and strings. If Franck's criticism was 
mainly destructive, he was quick to discern the germ of future pos- 
sibilities in the young composer. Finding no opportunity to study 
composition with Franck at the Conservatoire, d'Indy renounced 
the law definitely and became Franck's private pupil. By arduous 
and persistent work he laid the foundations of his remarkable tech- 
nique and insight into the principlesof composition. Visits to Weimar 
to see Liszt, and to Bayreuth to hear the first performance of 
The Ring of the Nibelungs in 1876, broadened his artistic horizon. 
Of equally practical importance was d'Indy's service as kettle- 
drummer and chorus master at the Colonne concerts (up to 1878) 
and as chorus master for Lamoureux in 1887. In 1885, d'Indy 
obtained a notable distinction, which placed him in the front 
ranks of French musicians, by the award of the prize of the City 
of Paris for his choral work Le Chant de la Cloche. With the foun- 
dation in 1896, as the outcome of two previous organizations, of the 
Schola Cantorum, as an Scole supSrieure de musique, in which he was 
joined by Alexander Guilmant and Charles Bordes, d'Indy was 
able to realize concretely the perpetuation of the spirit and technical 
essence of Franck's teaching, combined with a fundamental study 
of plain chant, the music of the Palestrina and pre-Palestrinian 
epochs as well as the masterpieces throughout musical literature. 
With the death of Bordes in 1909, and of Guilmant in 1911, d'Indy 
became the sole director of the Schola. If, by its conservative 
attitude, the Schola is still subject to bitter attacks, its work is 
completely identified with d'Indy's esthetic and pedagogic stand- 
point, and in turn has had a tangible reaction upon him. Not only 
has he given lavishly of his time and inexhaustible energy in organ- 
ising the curriculum and in reading, but this has served to clarify 
and solidify his esthetic views. For soon after beginning his 
courses in composition (1897), d'Indy turned more and more to 
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counterpoint of the sixteenth century as a basic technical 
discipline, and as a point of departure even for music in a modern 
idiom. As a result of the continued study of plain chant, he has 
adopted liturgic melodies from the Graduale as a thematic source 
in more than one instance. Furthermore the systematic study of 
music in its historical sequence has broadened his already keen 
perceptions as to style. 

Before enlarging upon the intrinsic characteristics of d'Indy's 
representative works, it may be well to trace the succession of 
influences which have moulded his personality. If d'Indy's early 
musical environment was that of the German classics, his 
literary tastes were strongly in the direction of the German 
romanticists, Goethe, Schiller, Uhland and Lessing. Several of 
his works were founded on dramas or poems by these authors. 
If in turn his musical affiliations with Mendelssohn, Schumann and 
Weber were palpable, they were more transitory in character. 
Despite his allegiance to Cesar Franck, Wagner, with the glamor 
of his orchestra and the plausibility of his dramatic reforms, 
threatened almost to eclipse the several ideals of his master. In 
reality, d'Indy never abandoned the fundamentals of Franck's 
teaching; he has gradually drawn away from the seductions of 
Wagnerianism (except for some inevitable orchestral assimilations) 
and since the founding of the Schola his own genuine individuality 
has taken the ascendant. If no evolutionary composer can ever 
escape wholly from the thrall of influences, their quantitative and 
qualitative determination must form the basis of a finaljudgment. 

Despite the obvious evidences of technical skill and expressive 
gifts to be found in various early works, among them the Piano 
quartet Op. 7, (1878-88) and La Foret enchanUe Op. 8, (1878) a 
symphony-ballad after Uhland, it was not until the Wallenstein- 
trilogy Op. 12 (1873-81), three symphonic poems based on Schiller's 
drama, that d'Indy gave conclusive affirmation of the scope and 
force of his individuality. The first part, Wallenstein's Camp, 
presents a varied picturesqueness in the successive episodes of the 
active camp, the rude waltz of the soldiers dancing with peasant 
girls, the grotesque sermon of the Capucin monk, the sudden ap- 
parition of Wallenstein, and the recapitulation of earlier sections. 
The form though elastic is unified, and the characterization is 
unusually able. The second poem, Max and Thecla, a revision of 
an earlier overture Les Piccolomini (performed 1874), is relatively 
immature in style, with suggestions of Mendelssohn and Schumann 
which no revision could entirely overcome. There are, however, 
romantic and expressive passages depicting the tragic love of Max 
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and Thecla which show emotional sensibility. The third part, 
The Death of W allenstein, is the strongest musically. If the open- 
ing chords depicting Wallenstein's astrological leanings are dan- 
gerously close to the Tarnhelm motive from the Ring, they have 
a fateful dramatic quality. If the chief theme has a Franckian 
turn, increased by its suitability for canonic development, the 
various sections are ably welded together and the tragic denouement 
is poignant. As a whole, clarity of form, ability in dramatic or poetic 
delineation, genuine inventiveness, and a marked distinction in 
orchestral treatment are the salient qualities of this prophetic work. 

Le Chant de la Cloche Op. 18 (1879-83), a dramatic legend for 
solos, chorus and orchestra, the text by the composer following 
Schiller's poem, awarded the prize of the City of Paris in 1885 and 
performed at a Lamoureux concert in the following year, exhibited 
d'Indy in a new and bewildering aspect. Here was a work of 
astounding breadth of conception for so young a composer, carried 
out with firmness of outline and sense of proportion despite its 
complex detail, applying Wagner's dramatic procedures without a 
stultification of his personal expression. The prologue is an 
admirable epitome of the work. If the scene of Baptism suggests 
the atmosphere of Franck, and that of Love derives plainly from the 
harmonic idiom of Tristan, both these and those entitled Vision, 
Fire (Incendie) and Death manifest an undeniable creative 
power. In the final number Death, the use of portions of the 
Catholic liturgy for the dead in rigorous modal harmonization is 
intensely dramatic and intensively tragic. DTndy's brilliant and 
varied manipulation of an exceptionally large orchestra stamped 
him as already a master in this branch of art. 

DTndy's next significant work, without signal injustice to 
the poetic orchestral legend Saugefleurie Op. 21 (1884) or the 
piquant Suite in D Op. 24 (1886) in the old style for trumpet, 
flutes and strings, was the Symphony on a Mountain Air, for piano 
and orchestra Op. 25 (1886). This is the first of a series of works 
employing Franck's cyclical treatment from a "generative" theme. 
In this case the "Mountain Air," a genuine folk-song, supplies the 
basis for the principal themes, whose transformations are ingenious 
and effective, particularly the final Kirmesse. The piano part is 
adroitly contrived now as solo, now as orchestral instrument. If 
the theme of the first allegro has a curious resemblance to that of 
the first movement of Lalo's "Namouna" suite (No. 1), and if his 
treatment of form in the movement lacks somewhat the inevitable 
logic of later works, the symphony as a whole is nevertheless a 
striking product of the new nationalistic school, and a work which 
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still maintains its interest. Similar characteristics are to be found 
in the Trio for clarinet, violoncello and piano Op. 29 (1887). 

Throughout his career, d'Indy has been subject to alternate 
predispositions for dramatic and instrumental music. After the 
early unpublished works and those published up to the Wallenstein 
Trilogy came Le Chant de la Cloche. Then followed Saugefleurie, 
the Suite in D, the symphony with piano and the clarinet trio. 
Again dTndy's predilection for the drama asserted itself, and in 
1897 the ThSdtre de la Monnaie in Brussels gave the first per- 
formance of a "dramatic action" (compare the Wagnerian "hand- 
lung") Fervaal Op. 40 (1889-95), for which he wrote the text. 

Fervaal, descendant of the gods, and Arf agard, a high priest, 
are attacked by brigands in the south country of France. They 
are rescued by the Saracen enchantress Guilhen, who removes 
the wounded Fervaal to her palace. Fervaal recovers, and although 
he had been brought up to renounce love, to fulfil the conditions 
required of the future savior of his country Cravann (the Cevennes), 
he loves his benefactress. Guilhen likewise gives her heart to 
Fervaal. Arfagard, observing the acquiescent indolence of Fervaal 
after he is cured, succeeds in arousing him to a sense of his mission, 
and persuades him to leave Guilhen. The latter, enraged by his 
perfidy, sends hungry hordes of Saracens to ravage Cravann. The 
inhabitants of Cravann gather to repel the foe. Fervaal is 
■chosen their leader. In the hour of peril, he confesses his love for 
Guilhen and his consequent ineligibility as leader. But it is too 
late to retract his vows to serve his country. The battle goes 
against Fervaal and his followers. Perishing from the sword and 
the cold, only Fervaal and Arfagard are living. At the climax of 
despair, when Arfagard is about to slay him as a sacrifice, Fervaal 
hears the voice of Guilhen. He has plunged his country into ruin, but 
love still remains. He cuts down Arfagard, and hastens to Guilhen. 
But she too is dying in the bitter cold, and after a last exchange 
of vows of fidelity between them she dies. A mysterious chorus is 
heard; Fervaal understands that the pagan religion of Cravann has 
perished, and that a new faith, that of brotherly love, has come to 
take its place. Carrying the body of Guilhen he ascends a mountain 
vers la Lumiere, upborne by the swelling chorus of the new religion. 

Here is a drama of intense human feeling, combined with a 
singularly elevated symbolic import. If its intrinsic grandeur is 
indubitable, its obligations to Wagner are manifold. There is a 
legendary source; a hero who resembles Siegfried and Parsifal; a 
heroine who betakes of Brunnhilde and Kundry; an incantation 
to the primeval goddess Kaito, a serpent, similar in dramatic 
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function to Erda, and many other close if relatively unimportant 
analogies. It differs strikingly from Wagner (excepting Parsifal 
in some degree) by the central idea of the coming of Christianity, 
presented with a mystical fervor that could be realized in tone 
only by a devout Catholic. But the detailed dramatic treatment 
is consistently Wagnerian, and the psychologic interplay of motives 
is not only more complex, but at the same time more lucid and 
unerring than in Wagner, if considerably simpler than the incredible 
elaboration of thematic treatment to be found in SalomS, Elektra 
or Der Rosenkavalier. The orchestral system is based upon Wagner, 
although applied with a delicate sense of proportion not always 
found in Wagner scores. D'Indy even goes Wagner one better 
in the employment of a band of saxhorns on the stage in the second 
act (the Wagnerian tubas are modified saxhorns). With all this 
piling up of indebtedness, however, d'Indy has produced a work of 
strongly individual flavor and definitely Gallic fundamentals. In 
the final scene, d'Indy's use of the hymn Pange lingua, first in 
mysterious modal harmonization, and then with a climacteric sense 
of triumph, attains a dramatic fervor and a humanitarian eloquence 
which is unique in French dramatic literature. In this respect 
Fervaal is itself unconsciously symbolistic of a new order. It must 
be acknowledged that the opera is unequal — there are scenes of emo- 
tional insight side by side with those that are almost inept. There 
is harshness in the treatment of dissonance, with some dramatic 
justification, and also much that is valuably innovative, even to 
a foreshadowing of the whole-tone scale. As a whole Fervaal is 
far less experimental than Chabrier's Gwendoline, for instance, and 
represents a telling fusion of Wagnerian and individual elements 
which possess remarkable historic as well as intrinsic value. When 
Fervaal was revived at the Paris Opera in 1912, not having been 
heard since the performances at the Opera-Comique in 1898, so 
much of moment musically had occurred in the interval, that 
when Pierre de Breville and Henry Gautier-Villars published a 
second edition of their Etude Thematique et Analytique, we 
find these words in a new preface: "On accuse les compositeurs de 
debussysme, on ne leur reproche plus d'etre WagnSriens." Wagner- 
ianism had ceased to be an issue; the native qualities of Fervaal 
could be appreciated according to their deserts. 

Turning again to instrumental music, d'Indy produced one of 
his best known works, the Symphonic Variations I star Op. 42 
(1896). If the exigencies of the "program" (from the Epic of 
Izdubar) the descent of Istar into the Assyrian abode of the dead, 
leaving her garments and ornaments behind at each gate, offered 
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an ingenious pretext for a reversed series of variations, proceeding 
from the complex to the simple, to the ultimate nudity of the 
theme and the heroine, it cannot be denied that Istar engages us 
less in its descriptive than in its technical sense. Without the 
succinct musical analysis by the composer in his Cours de Compo- 
sition 1 the listener would hardly be aware of all the vicissitudes of 
the gradually despoiled heroine. Heard as a piece of absolute 
music, Istar delights by its ingenuity, its scintillant orchestration, 
by the picturesque fascination of the various episodes culminating 
in the sonorous utterance of the theme and a superbly imaginative 
conclusion. If Istar is less satisfactory as program music, its 
intrinsic qualities, especially the absence of any influence, bespeak 
the mature idiom of the composer. 

The second String Quartet Op. 45 (1897) is constructed with 
a maximum of ingenuity on a series of notes, from which variety 
is obtained by notating the motto in different clefs. Not only are 
the principal themes derived, but even accompaniment figures 
have the same source. If the thematic development is Franckian 
in method, the type of contrapuntal treatment is of an origin far 
anterior although merged into modernized expression. This 
quartet is perhaps the first obvious instance of the influence of ec- 
clesiastical counterpoint on d'lndy brought about by his researches 
and teaching at the Schola. If this fact seems inconsiderable, the 
contrary is true because of the far-reaching results shown in 
determining d'lndy 's mature and ultimate individuality. If at 
times, particularly in the slow movement and scherzo, the 
limitations of thematic material verge on the artificial with the 
consequent dryness of certain episodes, the first movement and 
finale are strongly conceived, and are executed with mastery and 
beauty of expression. If space cannot be given to the incidental 
music to Medee, Op. 47 (1898), the drama by Catulle Mendes, or 
the Chanson et Danses Op. 50, (1898) for wind instruments, both 
works deserve more than a passing mention. The first, signalizing 
a return to the dramatic field, contains music of elevated beauty 
and poignancy, the second is exquisite in the simplicity of its style 
and the remarkable effects attained with a small group of instruments. 

D'lndy returned once more to the stage with the opera 
L'Etranger Op. 53 (1898-1901), also first performed at the hos- 
pitable Theatre de la Monnaie. The result was disappointing, despite 
the great advance in dramatic individuality and the moral elevation 
of the subject. The plot turns about a lonely stranger of advancing 
years, whose one aim is to benefit mankind by unselfish service. 

^ivre 2, Vol. I, pp. 484-86. 
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He has come to a little fishing village whose inhabitants are 
miserably poor and unlucky at their occupation. His offices of 
kindness are misunderstood and spurned. He is drawn toward a 
young girl, Vita, who at first is alternately repelled and attracted 
by him. Although on the brink of public announcement of her 
betrothal to a young customs officer, Andre, Vita is cold to him, 
then evades the ceremony, is branded a heartless coquette, and at 
the climax of the opera, when a vessel wrecked on the coast sends 
up signals of distress, she joins the stranger, with an overpowering 
impulse of self-sacrifice mingled with love, in launching a boat to its 
aid in the face of certain death. 

The drama, text again by d'Indy, suffers from excess and 
obscurity of symbolism, and a dramatic development which is 
interior and psychological rather than expressed in tangible action. 
Furthermore, there is musical symbolism whose full meaning is 
patent only to the initiated. The opening prelude, illustrating the 
restlessness of the sea in its violin arpeggii, is built up on a plain 
chant theme. Its purpose is lost unless one knows that the liturgic 
melody is from the office of Holy Thursday, and that its text is 
Ubi Caritas et Amor, ibi Deus est. Then it is apparent that d'Indy 
wishes to indicate the dramatic and spiritual basis of the entire 
work, the devoted humanity of the selfless stranger. Many of 
the scenes in the first act are lacking both in adequate dramatic 
characterization and in striking inventiveness. In depicting the 
relations of the stranger and Vita, however, d'Indy is far more 
felicitous and the close of the first act attains genuine poignancy. 
But not until the climax of the opera with the lurid scene of the 
wrecked vessel imploring succor, the growing impulse towards 
renunciation, the final tragic sacrifice of the stranger and Vita 
followed by the De profundis intoned by an old sailor, does d'Indy 
arrive at a culminative and comprehensive dramatic intensity. 
The last scenes of L'J&tranger are as fine as anything dramatic 
that d'Indy has written, but unfortunately the opera seems to have 
been built around the final catastrophe. As it is, the defects of 
both drama and music (Gabriel Faure has written of the conflict 
between symbolism and realism in the drama as disillusionizing) 
rob a masterly episode of its just dues. These shortcomings are 
the more regrettable since from the standpoint of dramatic style, an 
economical yet forceful use of the orchestra, and a completely 
matured individuality, d'Indy has advanced far since Fervaal. 
Moreover the sublimity of the drama is indisputably heightened 
by the expressive use of the plain chant theme, and only accentuates 
the spiritual element in d'lndy's personality. 
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Since L'lZtranger, d'Indy has returned to instrumental works 
whose technical and expressive mastery denotes the summit of 
his achievements. In the Second Symphony Op. 57 (1902-3) he 
continues with the Franckian principle of expansion of a generative 
theme — in this case there are two — but otherwise the work is 
completely representative of his mature and poised individuality. 
The formal treatment, though requiring a concentrated attention, 
is at once clear, logical and elastic, if eminently classical and 
even reactionary in fundamental device. The music itself has more 
beauty, less dryness, more living emotion than in any previous 
instrumental works by d'Indy. In the chorale at the end of the 
symphony d'Indy rises to a spontaneous exaltation which marks one 
of the highest altitudes in modern music. But if the elements are 
classic (counterpoint, clarity of form, regular development, use of 
fugue, etc.) the outward expression is specifically modern in the 
bold melodical intervals (one of the generative themes forms the 
tritone, the ancient diabolus in musica), the bold counterpoint, the 
innovative harmony, and the individual flavor of the moods 
expressed. On the one hand the symphony defies criticism on the 
ground of its thorough conservation of the traditional style and 
treatment, on the other its vigor and almost defiant individuality 
are so modern as to silence those who object to the symphony as an 
outmoded relic of the past. Both elements are sincere, and equally 
characteristic of the man, respect for and reliance on the past, 
conviction and faith in the present. It is hardly possible to conceive 
of a work which could unite more compatibly two such apparently 
irreconcilable standpoints. To the scoffers who proclaim the 
futility of the symphony in the twentieth century, the B flat 
symphony remains as unanswerable argument. 

The Sonata Op. 59 (1903-4) for violin and piano may fall 
somewhat short of the profundity of the Second Symphony, but 
it too holds its place after an interval of ten years as a reaffirmation 
of dTndy's technical and expressive mastery. If the method and 
plan of the work are obviously those of a devoted pupil of Franck, 
the themes (there are three generative phrases) the style and 
sentiment are overwhelmingly personal. If in comparison with the 
Franck sonata for a similar combination, this work of dTndy's 
makes too great intellectual demands upon the listener to attain a 
similar popularity, it none the less deserves to be considered one of 
the significant specimens of its class since that of his master. 

In the orchestral movements Jour d'lZtS a la Montagne Op. 61 
(1905) after prose poems by Roger de Pampelonne, d'Indy wished 
to depict nature in the aspects of dawn, day and evening, inspired 
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by the noble mountain scenery of his native Cevennes. D'Indy 
has always been receptive to the reaction of nature, and not a little 
of his music bears imprint of landscape. The Poeme des Montagues 
Op. 15, the Helvetia waltzes Op. 17, the Tableaux de Voyage Op. 33 
(all piano music), many pages in Fervaal, the expressive Lied 
Maritime, the menace of the sea in L'Etr anger, all exemplify this. 
The descriptive piano pieces, save for the Po'eme des Montagues, 
have little distinction. Considering therefore d'Indy's virtual 
preoccupation with clarified structure above the emotional or 
pictographic demands of a program, he has given an atmosphere 
of astonishing verity to these sketches, while maintaining an 
interaction of cohesiveness. Without attempting to particularize 
in detail, one must remark the quality of mood found in Jour, 
Aprfo-midi sous les Pins, one of reverie, broken in upon by distant 
sounds of peasants merry-making, which possesses a humanity 
found more and more in d'Indy's later music. Toward the end 
of Soir, there is an intensely personal touch in the reversion after the 
day's experience to the things of the spirit, .aptly suggested by the 
use of a liturgic melody proper to the Feast of the Assumption, 
that indicates how deep are the sources of d'Indy's art. 

There is a similar human undercurrent in the poem Souvenirs 
Op. 62 (1906) written after the death of his wife, introducing with 
telling effect the "theme of the Beloved" from the Po'eme 
des Montagues. This music, of unmistakably elegiac feeling, 
is totally freed from that intellectual self-detachment which 
mars some of d'Indy's music, and affords a palpable ground for 
disparagement of it. Such qualities, on the contrary, are easily 
discoverable in the Piano Sonata Op. 63 (1907). Like its companion 
work for violin and piano it is constructed on an admirably lucid 
plan from three generative phrases, but both themes and the moods 
expressed are on the whole disappointing. There is an angularity 
and a gratuitous use of dissonance in the piano style which is 
irritating, and contrary to the fundamental euphony of the 
instrument. The variations, constituting the first movement, are 
ingenious rather than affecting, the scherzo is brilliant, but some 
of the thematic material is undistinguished; the finale comes 
nearer to causing satisfaction, expecially with its magnificent climax, 
in which the themes of the finale and of the variations are brought 
together in an ending of intense poetry. 

It is announced that d'Indy has finished a dramatic choral work, 
La LSgende de Saint Ckristophe, upon which he has been at work 
since 1907. While report is somewhat ambiguous as to whether it 
is the composition or the score that is finished, one is justified in 
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awaiting this work with eager curiosity. In returning once more 
to music of a dramatic nature, d'Indy has again illustrated 
his oscillation, perhaps all unconsciously, between the two poles 
of musical activity. 

With a mere review of d'Indy's representative works, one is far 
from arriving at a conception of the sum total of his accomplish- 
ment. Beside his constant assiduity in behalf of the Schola and 
its branches, he frequently conducts concerts of French music in 
various cities, or journeys to superintend productions of his works. 
Within the past year he has accepted the position of director of 
the orchestral class at the Paris Conservatoire, although he refused 
the chair of composition there in 1892. As an editor and author 
his achievements are formidable. In the former capacity he has 
published reconstitutions of Monteverdi's Orfeo and L' Incoronazione 
di Poppaea. He has joined Saint-Saens, Dukas and Debussy in 
the editing of Rameau's works, revising Dardanus, Hippolyte et 
Aricie and Zdis. He has made piano arrangements or piano and 
vocal scores of works by Benott, de Castillon, Chausson, Catel, 
Destouches, Duparc and others. He has frequently contributed 
to French and occasionally to American periodicals, and delivered 
lectures on esthetic topics too numerous to mention. Aside from the 
authorship of the texts to Le Chant de la Cloche, Fervaal, L'fitranger 
and probably La LSgende de Saint Christophe, his most notable con- 
tributions as an author are: Cours de Composition, two volumes 
(1903 and 1909) prepared with the collaboration of Auguste 
Serieyx, from notes taken at d'Indy's lectures in the Schola, 
treated with exhaustive thoroughness and illuminating detail; 
biographies of Cesar Franck and Beethoven, both authoritative and 
trenchant in their esthetic discussions, "Analyses of Beethoven's 
Seventeen String Quartets," and various prefaces, among them 
that to the French edition of Amy Fay's "Music Study in 
Germany." 

If the positive qualities in d'Indy's more representative works 
claim an involuntary recognition by the fair-minded critic, it is none 
the less important to record some of their shortcomings in the in- 
terests of justice. D'Indy's most conspicuous fault is without doubt 
that of overbalance in the intellectual aspects of his art. His pre- 
occupation in behalf of the architectural and stylistic elements 
often leads to a neglect of the emotional, and a consequent reproach 
that his music is cSrSbrale. That d'Indy, in common with Brahms, 
sometimes writes dry music on account of his absorption in tech- 
nical attributes, is also true. Music is primarily a sensuous art 
whose constructive outlines must be sufficiently covered by deco- 
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rativeand emotional integument to give vital proportion to the whole. 
The question then remains, are d'Indy's works unemotional? The 
average listener, and sometimes even the musician of ordinary 
endowments, recognizes few types of emotion, and those of a super- 
ficial nature. Because the facile sentiments of the Habanera in 
Carmen, the Meditation from Thais, or even Depuis le jour 
from Louise, demand little or no effort on the part of the hearer, 
does that imply that Bach's G minor organ Fantasy, Cesar Franck's 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, or even Brahms's F minor Quintet 
are without emotion? Yet the intellectual element in these last 
named works constitutes so large a proportion as to repel many 
an inexpert listener. As in the case of Brahms the passage of time 
has led to a more accurate adjustment of the relations between the 
intellectual and emotional elements in his best works, so already 
in the representative works of d'Indy do we discern a similar 
blending of the two. 

Another external but palpable detraction lies in the confluence 
of interests in d'Indy's own style. We can appreciate his fervent 
upholding of the principles and practices of his master Franck, 
but to superadd to these the counterpoint of the sixteenth century, 
the eighteenth century predilections for the canon, the fugue, the 
passacaglia, and the nineteenth century sonata and "grand 
variation" forms, complicates the problem inextricably. If he wrote 
fugues and sonatas in the innocuous echoes of the classics that we 
find in Saint-Saens, comprehension would be easy. But in spite of 
his purist contrapuntal leanings, he is modernistic in sentiment, 
and his melodic intervals and dissonant harmonies obscure the 
classic sources of his style. Since in the main his music is defensible 
both from the standpoint of style and sentiment, their fusion must 
be admitted to satisfy the most searching critical examination. 
Furthermore, whoever hears the conclusion of Fervaal with its 
triumphant affirmation of the hymn Pange lingua, the sweeping 
unison of the theme in the Istar variations, the magnificent 
chorale at the end of the B flat Symphony, the final scene of 
L'lZtranger or the last movement of the violin sonata, must own the 
folly of a declaration that d'Indy is not emotional in the fullest 
sense of the term. It is not a crude, popular emotion, but one 
penetrated and ennobled by a comprehensive appeal to the mind as 
well as the heart. 

It is with regret that one realizes that d'Indy is not 
sympathetic toward Debussy, and that he is in all probability 
inimical to "atmospheric" art that does not concern itself sufficiently 
with architectural ideals. Nevertheless d'Indy conducts pieces 
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by Debussy at concerts of French music, even if the programs 
are not presumably of his own choosing. It is disappointing to 
read d'Indy's comments on the present Parisian enthusiasm over 
the Russian ballet as Russomanie, to learn that he sees in Stravinsky 
chiefly an ingenious experimenter in rhythms, while apparently 
blind to his fantastic dramatic imagination and his alluring 
futuristic idiom. It is painful also to become acquainted with his 
strictures on Strauss' Ein Heldenleben, and it is almost beyond 
conjecture to imagine his verdict on the Five Orchestral Pieces 
Op. 16 by Schbnberg. 

But is this a serious flaw in a man whose musical appreciation 
extends almost unbrokenly from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
century? How many composers can include in their repertory 
such an exhaustive list of works as that examined, analyzed in 
detail, to write the Cours de Composition? How many practical 
musicians possess the erudition or the stylistic perception to make 
so unerringly his reconstitutions, revisions and arrangements? In 
America, although this has a favorable aspect, we are too receptive 
to every school, too prone to assimilate, too ready to anticipate 
the experimenters without even knowing why. We have not 
absorbed the fact that strong convictions beget equally positive 
revulsions, even to the pitch of esthetic insensibility. D'Indyis 
not an innovator, and cannot be expected to unfurl the ready 
standard of the pioneer. But as the conserver of ecclesiastical 
traditions, the reviver of Monteverdi, the venerator of Bach, the 
upholder of Beethoven, the whole-souled disciple of Franck, the 
keen discerner of Wagner, to mention only a few, he has shown 
qualities of broad receptivity seldom united in one musician. He 
has carried out Franck's formalistic theories in works that main- 
tain an advance over his master in some technical features, such 
as finely knit coherence of form, variety of harmonic style and 
rhythmical finesse. If d'Indy cannot approach Franck's peculiarly 
seraphic emotion, he has entered a field of noble sensibility entirely 
his own. If his sublimity is of a more austere kind, suggesting 
glittering intellectual heights, on another side it will be found that 
they are radiant with humanity, glowing with the same religious 
spirit that presides so untiringly over the Schola. 

In conclusion, as regards the development of French music, 
d'Indy has, in a later generation, performed a service analagous 
if far from similar to that achieved by Brahms. He has reaffirmed 
and reasserted the value and practicability of using the classic 
forms, treated with basic fidelity to their stylistic essence. In 
dramatic music, he has in his own career epitomized an important 
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phase experienced by musicians of his own race in succumbing to 
and then virtually outgrowing the influence of Wagner. If he 
differs obviously and markedly from Brahms in being far more 
modernistic both in technical and expressive aspects of his art, he 
must none the less receive just credit as a staunch upholder of 
traditions against younger iconoclasts in an age of unrest not 
far from seeming anarchy. But aside from an historical position 
as a beneficent reactionary, the intrinsic force and beauty of 
his music, together with the sum total of his efforts as educator, 
editor and propagandist, make him an irreplaceable figure among 
contemporary musicians. 



